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THE LIBRARY: | cared about the good trees, to which they were | value it, nor take any care of its cultivation. 
' commanded to give so much of their time and at- They used to run over their grounds, and eat the 
} tention. fruit that grow there, and sport the time away in 
But as there were so many people in the gar- the sunshine, and forgot almost entirely the plant 
den, I had little opportunity to observe their par- | they were commanded to cultivate with so much 
ticular habits and employments, without keeping | care. - 
a few individuals directly under my notice. I| At length, one of the children began to reflect 
therefore turned my attention to four children, | upon her negligence, and resolved that very soon 
| who were walking about and seemed to have no | she would go and look at the little plant, and a 


‘friend or protector to take care of them, They | few days after, in one of her walks, she turned 
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THE MOUNT OF VISION: 


Or, Illustrations of Religious Truth, intended for the 
Youth of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. 


Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and sold at the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
This is a very pretty little book, which children 

would not be likely to lay down, until they had read it 

through. It contains four stories, viz. The Garden, 
an Allegory—The Ladder, a Vision—William and 

Mary, a Narrative founded on facts—and The Grand | 

Island. We thought of making a short extract from 

the first story—but cannotrefrain from giving the whole 

of it, lest we should spoil it by giving.a part only. 
THE GARDEN—Aw AtuecGory. 
There was a certain Prince, who had a garden 





they wandered from one place to another, I looked | 


anxiously around to see if there was no one to tell 


found it withering and almost dead. 
| struck with the thought of her unkindness to the 


| were from ten to fourteen years of age, and as | her eye upon the plain and humble flower, and 


She was 


them how to proceed ‘in the labors and duties | lady who gave her the seed, and sat down directly 


which their Prince had commanded. 

After surveying them attentively for some time, 
I observed a lady of a pleasing and yet pensive 
and serious countenance approaching them, and 
very soon they met under the shadow of a large 
tree, where she requested them to sit down. 
After a little conversation, she asked them if they 
knew why they were placed in the garden. They 
said they did not know and should be glad to be 
told. My dear children, she replied, the Prince 
of this garden has placed you here, that you may 
do those works which will honor him and promote 
your own comfort and happiness. If you live an 
idle life, you will be very unhappy, and if you go 
to your labor, like some of the poor creatures you 
see around you, all your labor and pains will be 
lost; some you see are gathering fruit, which is 
bitter to their taste, and although they know this, 
yet they pluck it again, hoping the next will be 
sweet, and are again disappointed. I will tell 
you, children, what you must do, if you wish to 
please the owner of the garden, and make your- 
selves useful and happy. 

Having said this, she told them to follow her, 
which they did very gladly, for there was a kind- 
ness in her manner and looks, which they had 





of uncommon beauty, richly ornamented with flow- 
ers and trees in great variety and excellence. In 
that garden the finest fruits were found in great 
profusion, and the walks were exceedingly pleas- 
ant, being shaded by trees, which protected those 
who passed under them from the sun, and afforded 
them delightful seasons of recreation and enjoy- 
ment. There were also refreshing streams to be 
found here and there, which not only supplied the 
wants of those who labored in the garden, but also 
covered the landscape with beauty, and presented 
to every eye the most lovely reflections of their 
Maker’s image. Here, thought I, must be the 
abode of happiness and peace; and as I walked 
over the different grounds, I remembered the ex- 
clamation of the pious Psalmist—‘* O, Lord, how 
manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 

The subjects of this Prince were favored with 
a great many tokens of his friendship, and seemed 
to have abundant occasion for happiness. Some 
were walking under the shade of the trees, others 
were digging in the earth, and many were eating 
the fruits which grew very plentifully around them. 
But I found that most:of them were restless and 
discontented, and very few appeared to be happy. 
Sometimes when they went to gather the flowers, 
poisonous insects were seen upon them, and here 
and there, thorns were found which gave them 
great pain, while they were plucking the fruit, that 
grew among the hedges and on the trees. 

It was a law of the Prince, that all who were 
placed in this garden should labor; and there were 
some kinds of trees, which they were particularly 
charged to cultivate; but a great many whom I 
saw, chose rather to remain idle, and very few 


never seen before. So she led them through dif- 
ferent parts of the garden, till they came to a very 
pleasant spot, where she marked out four pieces 
of ground, and told them this was the place in 
which they were to labor. After this, she took 
out a great many kinds of seeds, and directed the 
children to plant them all in the different parts of 
their ground, which she pointed out; and told 
them also, that all the seeds must be planted, while 
the spring lasted, for it was then the early part of 
that delightful season of the year. She also gave 
them another kind of seed, which she told them 
to plant; and said that although it might not grow 
up into a tree so beautiful and pleasant as the 
others, yet it was far better than them all, because 
it would yield fruit that would be good, when the 
harvest was passed, After this conversation, she 
left them. 

And now you might see the little children, who 
were once idlers in the garden, busily employed 
in planting their seeds and taking care of their 
ground. By day they labored, and at night they 
laid them down quietly and slept, because God 
sustained them. In a few weeks, the seeds they 
had planted came up, and their ground was cov- 
ered with the most beautiful flowers of spring. 
The best seed which the good lady had given 
them, was sown in a little corner by itself, on 
each of their different spots of ground. 

On one fine, pleasant morning, they went out 
to look at their little gardens, as they called them, 
and were careful to visit the spot where they had 
planted the best seed. They could see nothing 
but a little flower coming up, which looked so 
much like a weed, that they were greatly disap- 
pointed, and resolved that they would neither 











over the plant that was drooping and fading away. 
Here she remembered with what care she had 
watched over the other flowers which had looked 
more brilliant and gay, and how ungrateful it was 
to neglect that, which her best friend had said was 
the most valuable of all. 

While in this position, looking at the plant, 
which was so plain, as to appear almost like a 
worthless weed, she began to weep at the thought 
of her neglect, and her tears falling upon the little 
flower, revived its leaves so that a delightful fra- 
grance was diffused all around. She resolved 
that from that hour, she would love this plant 
more than any thing in the garden, and take the 
greatest care that the winds should not break it, 
nor the heat of the sun cause it to droop and die. 

After this, she went to her companions, and 
told them of her neglect, and asked them whether 
they had taken care of their little plants; they said 
they had nearly forgotten them, but would now 
go and see how they looked; they accordingly all 
went to their several gardens, and returned, say- 
ing, it was only a weed and not worth cultivating, 
and they wondered that any one should prefor 
such a homely plant to the beautiful lilies and 
fragrant roses, with which those gardens wore 
adorned. 


It was then that the other litile 24) wa. srieved 
at the neglect of her ec:spanions, as well as her 
own. Duo you not reuiom her, my dear sisters, she 
said, what directions we received fromthe good 


lady, when she gave us tie iold us that 
by and by the spring and summer would be past, 
the flowers would fade, and the fruit would be 
gone, and on this tree alone, would grow the fruit 
that would sustain us, when the harvest was past. 
I hope you will take care of this little flower. 
There is nothing in all this wide and beautiful 
garden I love so well, and it shall have my daily 
watchfulness and care. But her companions 
turned away to their own vanities and pleasures, 
and continued their sports as they went along, 
thoughtless of their great concerns and forgetful 
of the things that must be hereafter. 

But it was not so with their little companion, 
who had watered her plant with her tears. She 
went morning and evening to her appointed place 
of labor, and though she paid every proper atten- 
tion to the other plants and trees of the garden, 
yet she was always more happy to be near the 
object she loved so much, and cultivated so well. 
She was delighted to witness the expansion of its 
leaves, and to gaze on its new and constantly im- 
proving beauty; the fruit now appeated on its 
branches, and the tree soon presented its harvest 
in full beauty and perfection. She gathered in its 
productions with joy, assured that it was not the 
** fruit which perishes, but that which would en- 
dure to everlasting life.” 

The seasons rolled away, the flowers were 
scattered upon the winds, and the fruits were 
blighted by the frost; the children could no longer 
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sport in their gardens; and the fruits they had 
gathered, were perishing before their eyes. In 
a little time they had passed away, and now, in 
their hunger and distress, they went to their com- 
panion for a part of the fruits she had gathered, 
but it was a law of the Prince, that none should 
eat any fruit, but such as grew upon their own 
trees; and however willing their sister might have 
been, they could not be permitted to taste It. 
‘* The harvest was past; the summer was ended, 
and they were not saved.” 

The narrative is now closed, and all that re- 
mains, is so to explain it, that all the children who 
read it may understand and apply the truth which 
it contains. The garden of which I have told you 
is the world; the Prince of it is the high and holy 
God; the children are the members of a Sabbath 
school; the lady who directed them what to do is 
their teacher; the flowers and trees that grow in 
the garden are the pleasures and gratifications of 
the world; the plant that flourished and yielded its 
fruit, when all the others had faded, is religion; 
the little girl who took care cf her plant, is one 
who loves God ind enjvys the pleasures of true 
piety; the harvest is the end of the world; and the 
fruits that did not perish when the harvest was 
past, are the unfading pleasures of heaven. 

Oh, children, go and look at your little plants, 
for if you do not take care of them, they will 
wither and die; and when once the storm has bro- 
ken them, or the wind has carried them away, you 
will find them no more forever. 








OBITUARY. 
From the. N .¥. Weekly Messenger. 
A DEATH-BED SC Ni. 

On a pleasant day, when visiting a number of 
families in discharge of my pastoral duties, when 
I was stationed in New-York, in 1820, and about 
4 o’clock, P. M., a pious daughter of an old 
Dutchman inquired at my house, and at four other 
places where I had visited, found me at brother 
H ’s, in Roosevelt street. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” said she, 
‘*my father is at the point of death in the ulms- 
house, and desires you would come and pray by his 
bed-side. He says he cannot die till he hears you 
pray with him. His distress of mind is great, but 
he says it will all be removed if you pray for him. 
Gu, brother, will you go? Do go.” ‘ Yes,’’ I 
said, ‘'s vill go; but it is so far to the alms-house 
I fear we cannit erriveintime.” ‘‘Oh,’’ said she, 
**] have bespoke a carriage at the head of the 
street, for 1 was so wearied in walking from the 
alms-house to your house, and then to the many 
places you visited before I found you, that I thought 
I could not get back again on foot. But oh! bro- 
ther, I could suffer any thing to comfort my father. 
He savs he thinks if you would pray for him, the 
Lord would pardon his sins, and he could die hap- 
py; and in the hope that it would be according to 
his faith, I thought it my duty to come for you.” 

We arrived at the carriage, and rode to the 
alms-house. Qn the way, this pious daughter of 
the dying Dutchman informed me that her father 
never professed religion so as to join any church, 
but that he was an honest man, a kind father. He 
had been u::fortunate in losing his property after 
he was so old and infirm that he could not work, 
**and mother and I could not work to earn enough 
to pay house rent and support us all in that way, 
so they both went to the alms-house; and I,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ went out to service. My father was a tem- 
perate man, and I think he feared the Lord, if he 
has not been converted. But he is sensible that 
he must be born again to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, and he has been very much concerned 

















mourning and death. We arrived without acci- 
dent, and she led the way to the bed of her dying 
father. ‘* Here, father, is brother Richard.” The 
old man raised up, and reaching out his hand, he 
took mine, and drew it to his lips and kissed it. 
I leaned my face to him and he kissed my cheek, 
and then said, ‘‘ I cant die till you pray for me.”’ 
—His dear old wife was standing by his bed, and 
I suppose fifty more, in tears and amazement. 
said, let us pray, and look to the Lord, for he alone 
can save. . Many kneeled with me, but the dear 
old man held my hand in both of his while I pray- 
ed. All were solemn and devout. When prayer 
was ended, he drew my hand to his lips and kissed 
it, and then called his wife and daughter; they 
leaned over to him and he kissed them, and blessed 
them. His countenance was tranquil, and smiling. 
He raised his hand and attempted to speak, but 
could not. He closed his eyes and breathed 
shorter and shorter, and a little less than fifteen 
minutes after I came to his bed, he breathed his 
last, without a struggle or a groan. 

In this long and large room, 1 saw many aged 
persons, who appeared to be men and women that 
had lived in better style, and who were placed to- 
gether by the overseer for their comfort. They 
were civil and well disposed people. An aged 
man of more than 70 years addressed me. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘this is the most extraordinary case I 
ever knew; our friend has been dying since yester- 
day morning, yet he said he could not die till he 
saw you, and heard you pray. I hope it is well 
with him.” I said it was according to his faith, 
at least in some respects; for he died as soon as 
he heard the prayer, and he died in a tranquil 
frame of mind. We have reason to hope, that it 
is well with him. 

My other duti¢s called me away, and I saw 
them no more. But often I have reflected with a 
mournful pleasure on that scene of death. His 
dutiful and affectionate daughter, the constancy 
and love of his aged wife, the large company of 
aged men and women around his bed when dying, 
made the scene to excite in me, 

* Pleasing grief and mournful joy.” 

New-York, Nov. 1835. R. Hissarp. 








RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 
SERMON XV. 


2 Timotny HII: 15. “And that from a child thou hast known the 
holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.” 
We wish, my little friends, to see you like the 
blessed Jesus, growing in wisdom, as well as in 
stature. Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom. She shall give to thine head an or- 
nament of grace, a crown of glory shall she de- 
liver to thee. 

You will soon find much entertainment from 
books that tell you what sort of a world this is, 
and what was done before you were born into it. 
You will read with pleasure the histories of the 
wise and good, that you may learn to be like them: 
but, children, we wish above all things, to see you 
wise unto salvation. You may know much of the 
world, and of the works of God, and vet know 
nothing of that God who made the world, and all 
things that are in it. 

You may be so wise as to get riches and hon- 
ors in this world, and yet be so ignorant as not to 
know what will become of you forever. You may 
know much, and yet know nothing of Christ, and 
him crucified, which the Apostle Paul thought 





for himself, for some years past. And now it is 
very remarkable that he has lived so long, for the 
doctor said yesterday that he could not live longer 
than 12 o’clock last night. So others said. But 
he told them he could not die till you prayed for 
him. But none there knew where you was, till I 
game to see him this morning; and I set out on 


the highest wisdom of all: in short, you may know 
much of this world, and yet know nothing of that 
world in which you are to live forever. 

Now, children, would it not be sad, if after all 
your knowledge, you should know nothing of God, 
of Christ, of heaven, or hell, or of your own souls? 
Time here can be but short; and will it not be 





foot to find you.” Then she spoke to the driver 
to drive as fast as he could. 


This was the manner of riding to the house of 


re 


Sad indeed, to hear the blessed G 
from me, I know you not.’ 

Thus, children, you see that religion is the true 
wisdom; and that he only is wise, who is Wise 
unto salvation. Will you not then, eagerly en. 
quire where you can learn this true wisdom? The 
text informs you that it is the holy Scriptures that 
are able to make you wise unto salvation: the 
are the words of God himself; for holy men of ojq 
wrote as God taught them by his Holy Spirit. 
they are the words of eternal life; words whereby 
you may be saved. Young as you are, there ig 
much in them that you can understand; for they 
are written for the young as well as for the old 
for the unlearned as well as forthe learned. Yoy 
will there find many delightful histories to enter. 
tain and instruct you; many amiable examples, to 
make you wise and good. 

The holy Seriptures will tell you much of God 
how great and good he is; so great that the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain him, and yet so humble 
as to dwell in every contrite heart. You will there 
find that God so loved the world, that he gave hig 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth jn 
him, should not perish, but have everlasting life, 
That Jesus, your compassionate Saviour, came to 
seek and save that which was lost, to call you to 
repentance, and to save you from your sins. You 
will there learn, that you must be holy, if you 
would be happy forever; that you are to love God 
above all things, and to love your neighbor as your- 
self; that you must be good to all around you. 
You wil} there find, that time is short; and that 
death may come at a time when you think not of 
it; that therefore you must watch and pray, that 
you enter not into temptation; and that your Lord, 
when he cometh, may find you watching, and fit 
to dwell with him forever in heaven. 

This, my little friends, is the wisdom that the 
holy Scriptures will teach you; and you cannot 
begin to learn it too soon. You have souls, im- 
mortal souls; and you cannot inquire too soon 
what you must do to be saved: For what would 
it profit you, if you should gain the whole world, 
and lose your own soul? 

HYMN. 
Thus, children, we earnestly pray 
That you may he blest from above; 
That mercy and peace from our God, 
Will fill all your hearts with his love. 
With joy we remember the faith 
Of the friends who from earth are remov’d; 
In their children we wish to behold, 
The image of those whom we lov’d. 
Remember the lessons they taught, 
Their faith and their piety learn; 
The wisdom your Bible can teach, 
Is your first and your greatest concern. 


od say, ‘ Depart 





*EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 
Though instructed by crthodox parents, and 
accustomed to read the Bible, and to reflect on 
it, and even to contend for what I thought scrip- 
tural doctrines, I do not recollect that I had any 
very serious concern fer my soul until 1810, when 
abovt nineteen years old. I contented myself 
with the belief that if I read the Bible, attended 
church, and lived a strictly moral life, God would, 
for the sake of Christ, pardon my sins, and all 
would be well. It is now astonishing to me that 
I spent so much of my life in the midst of sound 
doctrines, and of a people who were almost never 
from church on the Sabbath, and yet with almost no 
practical thoughts of eternity. I was never fond 
of worldly company or of large parties, but chose 
a few, and was most happy when with a single 
companion, or even alone, rambling in the fields 
or forests, or with my book or other amusements 
at home. In 1810 there was a small revival of 
religion in the place where I was studying. My 
mind was affected, and I, for the first time, as far 
as I can now recollect, inquired, ‘* What shall 1 
do to be saved?”? These impressions, however, 
did not last long. The ridicule and reproaches of 








sad, when death comes, if you should not have 
God for your friend, and Jesus for your Saviour? 


my friends, especially of an elder brother, and my 
own very pressing studies, gained the ascendancy, 
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and I went back. From that time I used to de~ 
ceive myself more than ever by thinking that I 
was very correct in all my conduct, and if occa- 
sionally my orthodox head suggested doubts, and 
spoke of retribution, my heart said—‘‘ What can 
you do? Whatis, is; and what will be, will be; 
and how can you help yourself?” Still I felt ac- 
countable, and though occasionally convicted by 
the truth and obliged to sigh over my situation, I 
was very near being a fatalist. Inthe fall of 1814 
my health was considerably impaired; my mind, 
jn view of leaving college, was dark and gloomy. 
I used to go to the grave of a brother, sit down 
by the white marble monument, and repeat some 
of the most spiritual hymns in the second book of 
Dr. Watts, and weep, I know not why. In the 
winter of 1814-15, 1 taught school in Newport, 
N. H. and was melancholy most of the time. In 
the spring returned to D. College, called on Pro- 
fessor Moore, (afterwards President of Amherst 
College,) and told him my feelings. After all, I 
did not, as I now recollect, get any notion that I 
was a sinner—that the consolations of religion 
alone are the only remedy against such feelings, 
and that I must flee without delay to Christ, or 
be lost. Failing in these, my hopes of relief, and 
knowing of no better way, I began to strive against 
my own low spirits, and gloominess of mind, and 
had succeeded in part, by study, and by company, 
when the .revival commenced. At that time, 
though the conviction of sin, and the necessity of 
immediate repentance, fastened upon my feelings, 
with the force and suddenness of intuition, I was 
atheart opposed, and felt almost determined to 
conceal my real sentiments. Sometimes, I thought 
religion would occupy so much of my time, that I 
should lose my standing in the class. At another 
time, I thought that should I repent, all would be 
ready to say, ‘‘ah, he is fishing for an appoint- 
ment,” a thing which I heartily despised. My 
thoughts, also, frequently dwelt on the exclusion 
and ridicule { should meet on my return home. 

Thus for many days, I was the subject of inces- 
sant temptation. 

On one Friday evening, (if I rightly recollect, ) 
there was a conference meeting, in one of the stu- 
dent’s rooms, in the college building, and much 
was said, both to professors of religion, and to 
impenitent sinners. Among other things, a mem- 
ber of the junior class, (now a missionary,) said 
that it was a lamentable fact, that while many in 
each of the other classes were awakened, the Se- 
nior class seemed to be left. Hethen called upon 
any who might be present, to say whether they 
intended to be on the Lord’s side or not. I 
looked up, and seeing that I only, of all present, 
belonged to that class, I felt provoked at the man- 
ner of his address, supposing that he, of course, 
was sware of this fact. After the meeting closed, 
four or five professors of religion spoke to me, as 
we stood round the table where the light was 
placed. I then went to my room, and instead of 
my classics, I took up my Bible, read, went into 
the closet, and tried to meditate on my situation. 
I found no relief, returned to the room, read more, 
threw myself on the bed, and at a late hour, came 
to something like the following conclusion: 

“I know, I am a great sinner, and God would 
do perfectly right, to cast me into hell. It is in 
vain to fight against him. I must yield or be 
damned. He has been very merciful in sparing 
my life thus far, and his love in sending Jesus to 
die for me, is unspeakably great. What can I 
tender to him, for all his benefits? I will fight 
fomore. I will devote my life to his service, and 
if at last he save me, it will be all mercy, but, if 

send me to hell, it will be just. I will hence- 
forth live for him.” 

_ With this unreserved submission, and dedica- 
lion of myself, which I made deliberately, and 
with almost no fear of hell, and feeling that the 
chief of sinners should be willing to do or suffer 
any thing, or go any where, if the truth was made 
plain, I fell asleep. When I awoke in the morn- 
ing, (Saturday,) I felt no peculiar joys, and saw 


and submissive. I went over to a room, on the 
other side of the plain, where I met T.,G.,& P, 
and several other professors of religion. The 
first thing which I can now recollect after entering 
the room, was G. who sat on the foot of the bed. 
Looking at me sternly, he said, ‘‘ Brother S—, 
if you should die, and go to hell, what would you 
do there?”’ an odd question, thought I; but as I 
had gone over the ground in some measure, the 
evening before, I replied, (as neatly as I can now 
recollect ) ‘‘I do not feel like rebelling against 
God.’? There was some conversation, and one 
or two prayers, after which P. asked me to walk 
with him. I did so. We took the path leading 
to Connecticut river, and wandered, conversing 
by the way upon the most important soul stirring 
subjects. Then, for the first time in my life, I 
prayed in a voice audible to my own ear. In the 
afternoon, I attended the conference meeting, at 
the school house, where I was called upon (by 
Tutor Murdock) to pray. This was quite unex- 
pected, and though I felt great reluctance, still I 
did, and whether in the body, or out of it, I did 
not know for the time, but spoke out my heart 
to God. When the meeting closed, I felt as I 
never felt before. All the objects around me 
seemed to praise the Lord, and from that time to 
the present, ‘‘I follow after, if that I may appre- 
hend that, for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus.” [Pastor’s Journal. 








THE NURSERY. 








ILL-NATURE., 

‘Ellen, I wish you would run up stairs and 
get for me the little apron which you will find 
upon the table.’ ‘I shall not do any such thing. 
You may get it yourself. It is pretty well, too, 
if I must run your errands.’ This conversation 
took place between two sisters, the eldest of whom 
named Mary, had charge of a little baby. who 
was creeping about upon the floor. ‘I would get 
the apron myself, if I could leave the child,’ con- 
tinued Mary, ‘but since you are so ill-natured, it 
is no matter.’ 

The mother of the children had gone out that 
afternoon, and promised that on her return she 
would make each of them a present, if they had 
been good. Now do you think that Ellen deserv- 
ed a present when she was so disobliging? As 
soon as her mother entered the door, Ellen ran to 
her to claim the promised reward. ‘ Have you 
been good, Ellen?’ ‘O, very good, I have been 
quiet all the time you have been gone. I have 
not thrown down the chairs, nor scratched the 
table, nor broken the china, nor injured anything.’ 
‘ And you have done all in your power to assist 
your sister, I suppose,’ said her mother. ‘You 
have been kind, and gentle, and in good humor, 
all the afternoon?’ Ellen hung down her head, 
for she did not like to tell an untruth. ‘ Here is 
the present,’ said her mother, handing her a beau- 
tiful little work-box. ‘Of course you are con- 
scious of having deserved it; and here is another 
for Mary.’ Ellen eagerly took the box from her 
mother’s hand. She opened it, and examined its 
contents. It contained a pair of scissors, a silver 
thimble, a needle case, some little articles made 
of ivory, and a looking-glass fastened underneath 
the cover. It was pretty, and it took her some 
time to examine it. ‘How useful this. will be to 
keep my needles and work in,’ said Ellen, ‘and 
how neatly it will look in my drawer! But, but, 
have I come by it fairly? did I do all in my power 
to assist my sister? I was ill-natured, and do not 
deserve the box. It is not mine.’ 

Ellen felt too unhappy to keep the box, and at 
last she sorrowfully returned it, saying:—‘ Moth- 
er, I was not good. I do not deserve the present, 
which you have been so kind as to buy for me.’ 
‘Why—have you done any thing that is wrong?’ 
‘Yes, mother, I was very ill-natured towards 
Mary just now, when she asked me to go up stairs,” 
‘ Well, Ellen, I will place the box on the shelf.— 





10 Uncommon brightness, but my mind was calm, 





When you think you have overcome your habit 


of petulence and il-nature, you may take it for 
your own.” ' 

Three days after this scene had taken place, 
Ellen entered the parlor. She looked at the box, 
and then ~ ae her finger to her lips and re- 
flected, ‘Why have I been so much happier,’ 
said she, ‘for these three days past, than | was 
before? It has not been because I hoped to have 
the box, for I could have taken that at any time. 
It must have been because I have left off that ill- 
natured habit which is so disgraceful to others as 
well as myself. Shall I take the box now? No. 
I think J will wait a little longer.’ With great 
self-denial Ellen refrained from taking possession 
of the box for a whole month. At the end of that 
time she took it down, and carrying it to her 
mother, said, ‘Here, mother, is the box which 
you gave me, and though it is very pretty, I do 
not think it has made me so happy, as the victory 
[ have gained over my ill-nature.” 

‘You speak truth, Ellen,’ said: her mother, 
‘the ill-natured child is after all a greater enemy 
to herself than to any one else; while on the con- 
trary, she who studies to oblige and make those 
around her contented, will be happier than jewels 
or riches can render her.’ 

Will my young readers take a hint from this 
simple, but true story? Our lives are short, and 
you may never be happier in this world than now 
that you are children. Why should we embitter 
each other’s moments by ill-nature and petulence? 
Why should we not strive to render each other 
every obligation in our power, especially when 
such an act is a means of ensuring our happiness? 

Iil-natured children will be disliked by young 
and old. Their selfishness will render -them an 
object of aversion to others, while their.cross and 
dissatisfied humor wilh make them a burden to 
themselves. Let us look to the example of our 
meek and long-suffering Saviour, and act accord- 
ing to his precepts. [Parley’s Magazine, 





Written for the Youth’s Cumpanion. 
Talk with my Little Son.—No. & 
Father, will you please to tell me what you saw 
while you was gone to Philadelphia? 
1 will tell you about some of the things I saw. 


Last Sabbath, when I was going to church, I saw 


a boy about eight years old, smoking a cigar, and 
throwing snow-balls. 

Did you, father? Well, I don’t think that boy 
goes to Sabbath-school. 

Why do you think so? 

Because, he would know better than to be 
throwing snow~balls, when it is the holy Sabbath- 
day.—And, besides, he would not be smoking. 
Father, did you ever smoke a cigar? 

I never did. I always thought the habit of 
smoking a silly one. ‘ 

Moses Clark gave me a piece of a cigar once, 
and I put it into my mouth, but it tasted so bad, 
that I think I never should wish to learn. to smoke. 

I hope you never will, John.—While I was 
gone, 1 asked a number of persons if they had 
eve? seen one of the books which you and I study, 
mornings. 

Which one, father? 

** Abbot's Little Philosopher.”” Many of them 
had never seen it. I asked some of them why 
pure water has no taste, and no smell, and they 
could not tell me. 

Did you tell them it is so that we need not get 
tired of i? 

I told them that Mr. Abbot thinks so, and I 
told them hew you and I like to measure things, 
with your pocket rule. 

What did you read, father, when it was Sunday, 
and you was not at meeting? 

I read the Bible, and also a very pretty book 
which is called, ‘‘ The Tree and its Fruits.” It 
was written by a lady, whose name is Brown. 

Where does she live? 

She lives in Monson. Your uncle William 
boarded with her, when he went to school, some 





years ago. She has written a tract entitled 


* Poor Sarah” and also several pieces of poetry. 












































What does the book tell about? 

It tells about a boy who did not like to go to 
Sabbath-school,and how he became very wicked.— 
And it tells about several other persons. The 
stories made me think of the ‘* Temperance Tales.” 
—When I have time, I will tell you more about 
what I saw & heard, while I was gone from home. 








MORALITY. 








How an Aged Drunkard was Reformed. 
While on a visit to my friends in the eastern part 


of Massachusetts, I met with a man almost four-|§ 
score, with whom I had formerly been acquainted, ; 


and who had been a rum-drinker for half a cen- 
tury, and much of that time a notorious drunkard. 
I had been informed, that, during the last six 
years, he had entirely abstained from the use of 
ardent spirits. On meeting him one day, I said 
to him, ‘‘ Mr. L. I understand that you have left 
off the use of ardent spirits; and I think it is one 
of the most wonderful things I ever heard of, that 
an old man who had drank rum so many years, 
should leave off entirely all at once. I wish you 
would tell me how it happened.”’ ‘‘ Well,”’ said 
the old man, “I will tell you. When my eyes 
were opened to see the end it would lead to, I 
stopped short.” 

‘* But how came you to see the end? 
to know the particulars.” 

‘*T had a boarder who was an invalid. She got 
half a pint of French brandy for a medicine, and 
by accident left it on the table in my front room. 
She would not have left it there, designedly, for 
she knew that I should get it and drink it. I went 
into the room, took up the bottle, and smelt of it; 
I thought it was good brandy and I wanted some 
of it very much. Something said to me, ‘ Drink 
part of it, and put in some water; they will never 
know it.’ But stop, said I, my wife has been a 
tavern-keeper’s wife sixteen years; won’t she know 
brandy from water? That won’t do. ‘ Well, 
drink half of it, and tell them you have not touched 
it.’ Then I knew it was the devil, for he was a 
liar from the beginning; and I bid him begone, 
for we read, ‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you.’ Then I thought a voice said to me, ‘ L—, 
rum, brandy, and the like, are not good for you, 
don’t touch it,’ it seemed as though my father said 
this to me. He used to talk to me till he was al- 
most dead; but I would not regard it. I set down 
the bottle, fell down on my knees right where I 
was, and prayed to Almighty God to help me. 
* My God,’ said I, (and as he said this, he clasped 
his hands, and raised his tearful eyes toward 
heaven,) ‘My God, do take away this thirst for 
strong drink, and don’t let me ever taste the in- 
toxicating cup again.” And God was so kind that 
he took that thirst all away, and I have not drank 
a drop since; and it was made known to me that 
my former sins of intoxication would ali be for- 
given, if I went my way and sinned no more. So 
we see, if we ask God to help us, he will.” 

Another remark of his is worthy of notice. ‘I 
used to be very prefane; and I have been thinking 
that it is not enough to break off one bad thing; 
but I must break off all; so now, when any thing 
vexes me, and I am afraid I shall speak bad words, 
I won’t say any thing, then I shall be sure not to 
speak wrong.” 

We see in the case of this old man, the influ- 
ence of a father’s counsel; long after he was dead, 
the voice of his father sounded in his ears and had 
a powerful influence on him. We see, likewise, 
the benefit of being acquainted with the word of 
God. It was there he learnt that no drunkard 
could inherit eternal life. It was from the Bible 
he gained strength to resist the devil when tempt- 
ed; and there he learnt that his sins, though great, 
might be forgiven. S. S. Visiter. 


Honesty.—How much more manly it is to ask a 
frien! for cherries, peaches, pears, or melons, than it 
is to sneak privately into his orchard and steal them. 


How must a boy blush to be detected in such a mean 
trick! 


I wish 





























MISCELLANY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
At Uncle Isaac’s.—No. 1. 


WOO Well, boys, you’ve had a 
NY \ good sleigh-ride, have you? 
If you had only heen with me 
the winter I was in Lapland, 
) you would have had sleigh- 
| rides enough. What do you 
think of being wrapped up in 
Ma white bear’s skin, looking 
i like Bruin himself, and strap- 
Bped down fast to a Lapland 
A slelge, with a Reindeer tack- 
. led to it, driving on like fury, 

up and down the ice mountains, ° 

*©O, that would be real slick—but what was you 
strapped own to the sled for, Unele Isaac? 

Because it’s often the case that the sledge is upset; 
one day I was turned over two or three times, and the 
go-a-head fellow of a reindeer kept on, leaving me to 
right myself as well as I could, 

What a beautiful anid valuable animal the Reindeer 
is. I don’t know what the Laplanders would do with- 
outthem. A Laplander with whom I lived a short 
time, had five hundred of them, It’s a splendid sight 
just at evening when they all come together. All then 
is life and motion. The dogs run to and fro barking. 
The deer toss up their heads and bound over the dogs 
and each other. The girls with their milk pails hasten 
to the spot, and while milking, sing their merry songs; 
and now and then they’ll stop and play with a favorite 
deer. 

I have no desire to go hack to Lapland. When I 
left it, it was, [ hope, forever. ‘They have a singular 
custom on parting with any one. Instead of shaking 
hands as we do, they come and touch the right side of 
your nose. If you, boys, ever take it into your heads 
to go there, let me tell you one thing, do not leave 
your mittens behind you, for, if you «do, in all proba- 
bility, you'll have great occasion to be sorry for it. 





Perhaps you gave that Cent. 


In an interior town of one of the Western States, 
lived Mr. A +a man of considerable property, and 
good education, which gave him much influence—but 
he was an infidel. He never attended divine worship, 
and even laughed at religion and the Bible. Thus 
was this man not only going down to death himself, 
but leading his family and neighbors in the same 
dreadful course. 

Abont a year since, a clergyman, who had hefore 
traversed that section of country, stopped for the Sab- 
hath, and was surprised to find there a flourishing 
Sabbath school, Upon entering it, he observed a gen- 
tlemin deeply engaged in teaching a class of boys, 
many of whom were in tears.— The teacher was Mr. 
A , and the minister learned that his conversion 
bad been blessed to about twenty persons more, 
including two of his own children. On the next day 
the minister called on him, and asked by what means 
he had been led to Christ. ‘* Sir,?? said Mr. A 
taking up a Tract of four pages, “this has been the 
blessed instrument of ny conversion. It was left here 
by a stranger some months ago, Two or three times 
I determined to burn it, but God leud me to read it, 
and it opened my eyes.” 

Perhaps you who read this are poor, and mourn that 
you ean do nothing for the cause of benevolence. Do 
not despond. Do you remember when the contribu- 
tion was taken up in aid of the Tract Society, and you 
had only a cent to hestow?—Well, less than a cent 
was pail for the printing of that Tract which did so 


much good—and perhaps you gave that cent, [S. S. Adv. 





Little Richard. 

A poor colored boy was going by a church one day, 
and he asked the sexton if he wanted any help. Yes, 
said he, I should like to have you work for me to-day 
very well. So Richard went to work. At night he 
told the sexton he did not know where to go. He said 
he came from Philadelphia to see bis aunt. But she 
had got married, and he did not know her name or 
where to find her, And on his way to this city, some 
wicked person had stolen all his money, and his re- 
commendation too, ‘If they had only left that,” said 
Richard, “IT should not have cared so much for the 
money, for I could have earned more. But no one 
will hire me long without a recommendation.” The 
sexton gave him some supper, told him he might sleep 
in the church, on the carpet that was rolled up, and in 
the morning he would give him something to eat, and 
he would try to get him a place. 


The Noble Negro. 

** One day a captain of a ship, at sea, went out o 
his own ship to dine on board another ship. While 
he was there, a storm arose, which, in a short time 
made a wreck of his own ship, and it was impossible 
for him to return. ‘The captain had left on board hig 
ship two little boys, one four, the other five, years ol; 
under the care of a poor black servant. ‘The sailors 
tried to get out of the sinking ship into a large boat 
The colored man took the two little children, tied them 
into a bag, putin a litle pot of sweetmeats for them 
slung them across his shoulders, and put them into the 
boat. By this time the boat was quite full of people 
As the black man was stepping into the boat he was 
told there was no room for him; that the boat could 
not take him and the little boys too, as so much Weight 
would sink it. The heroic negro did not hesitate q 
moment, ‘ Very well,” said he, ‘give my respects 
to my master, and tell him I am sorry for all my faults,» 
He then—O, guess the rest——sunk to the bottom of 
the ocean, never to rise again, till the sea shall givey 
her dead.” [Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, 





Parental Unfaitkfulness Rebuked. 
‘Why did you not tell me your feelings before 
said a mother to her sick daughter, whom she accj. 
dentally found to he under conviction. ‘ Because, 
mother,” was the reply, ‘you never asksd me. You 
used to ask me if I was sick, and I told you I was not 


—and [told you the truth. But you did not ask me 
about my soul.” 





A Sensible Question. 

Mamma, said a child, my Sunday school teacher 
tells me that this world is only a place in which Goi 
lets us live a litle while, that we may prepare fora 
better world. But mother, I do not see any boiy pre- 
paring. I see you preparing to go into the country— 
and aunt Eliza is preparing to come here. But I do 
not see any one preparing to go to heaven. If every 
body wants to go there, why don’t they try to get ready? 

[Juvenile Miscellany. 





The Tender Shepherd. 

An agonized mother, at the grave of a deceased 
child, whilst the solemn rites were performing, was 
thus accosted hy an aged minister: ‘There was once 
a shepherd, whose tender pastoral care was over his 
flock night and day. One sheep would neither hear 
his voice, nor follow him. He took up its little lamb 
in his arms, then that sheep came after him.” 





Weeds and Flowers. 


Should’st thou walk in a garden, where weeds and 
flowers were suffered to grow together, thine inexperi- 
enced age would not distinguish between them. For 
some flowers are valued for their hidden qualities, and 
make no appearance to the eye; while some base and 
noxious weeils are gay and brilliant. But the wise gar- 
dener distinguisheth them at once. ‘Thus are there 
many vices which yet make a gay appearance, and, 
to the eye not ‘exercised to discern good and evil,” 
show well. Heb. v. 14. Such are pride that will not 
bear an affront, and revenge that returneth evil for 
evil: and these the world calleth high and noble spirits, 
But humility and poverty of spirit, and deadness to 
the world, and a willingness to bear all disgrace for 
the Lord’s sake, these are flowers of inestimable value 
in the eyes of God: but of these the world thinketh 
lightly. [ Emblems. 











POETRY. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LAST OF SEVEN. 
Oh, chide her not, oh, chide her not, 
Although the child has err’d; 
Nor bring the tears into her eyes 
By one ungentle word. 
Nay, chide her not.—Six months ago, 
In summer’s halmy pride, 
A sister’s arm was round her neck, 
A brother’s at her side! 
But now her heart is sad; alone 
She wanders by each flowery bed; 
That sister’s clasping arm is gone, 
That brother’s voice has fled. 
And sometimes when, beside my knee, 
She sits with face so pale and meek, 
And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
The tears upon her cheek. 
Then chide her not, oh, chide her not; 
Her trespass he forgiven;— 








How can’st thou frown on that 


She is the Last of Seven! 


pale face ? 





